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HUNTING FOR COTTON IN DIXIE: 
FROM THE Civi, WAR DIARY OF CAPTAIN CHARLES E. WILCOX 


Edited by. EDGAR L. ERICKSON 


When the smoldering fires of conflict between the North and the 
South burst into flames in the spring of 1861, Charles Edwards Wilcox, 
fourth son of Henry and Nancy Kimball Wilcox of Lake County, Illi- 
nois, was completing his first year at the Illinois State Normal University, 
where he was preparing himself for a teaching career. The Civil War 
intervened, however, to bring an abrupt and permanent change to both 
his immediate and future plans. Along with many other students and 
teachers, he enlisted in the Normal regiment which was recruited under 
the leadership and command of President Charles E. Hovey. This regi- 
ment became the nucleus of the Thirty-third Illinois Infantry when it 
was mustered into Federal service in September, 1861. Wilcox served 
the regiment, first as a corporal and then as a sergeant major, until he 
resigned in September, 1863, to accept the captaincy of Company B, 
Ninety-second United States Colored Infantry. His experience with col- 
oted troops could not have been so pleasant as he had anticipated, for 
the discipline of the regiment was very bad and Colonel H. N. Frisbie 
seemed to Wilcox a ‘‘very wicked unprincipled man.” The Ninety-sec- 
ond, with which Wilcox served until August, 1865, engaged in occa- 
sional campaigning, garrison duty, and construction work in Louisiana. 
Little is known about Wilcox in this period, aside from the fact that he 
was a victim of sunstroke, which partially disabled him for life, and that 
during convalescence he journeyed north to marry his college sweet- 
heart, Abbie Ripley Reynolds, of Griggsville, Illinois. Upon his return 
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to duty he successfully petitioned to be detached from the regiment and 
was placed in charge of the Bragg Home Colony for Freedmen in Thibo- 
daux, Louisiana, where he remained until his discharge from the army in 
January, 1866. After the war he undertook, successively, farming in 
Kansas, publishing a newspaper in Minnesota, and operating a light 
and power business in Iowa; but his poor health and his failure to di- 
vorce religion from business worked against success in each venture. He 
finally entered the Congregational ministry, a calling for which he had 
always manifested an intense interest; and after years of service in Min- 
nesota and Florida, he moved to Spokane, Washington, where he died, 
in 1931, at the age of ninety-three, deaf and blind. 

Throughout the war Wilcox faithfully kept a diary. Written to serve 
aS a source of news to parents and relatives back home, it was sent to 
his mother and to Persis Wilcox, his favorite sister-in-law, the wife of 
his eldest brother. Although parts of the diary were lost in the uncertain 
war mails and parts were destroyed by fire after the war, a considerable 
part of it has been preserved.* The first entry in the extant portion was 
made on September 19, 1861; the last on August 30, 1863. The petiod 
between these dates embraces roughly the diarist’s service with the Thirty- 
third Illinois. The diary might arbitrarily be divided into three main 
sections: activities in Missouri during the fall, winter, and spring of 
1861-1862 and of 1862-1863; the expeditions for finding cotton in Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas in the summer of 1862; and the Vicksburg cam- 
paign in the summer of 1863.? The most significant subjects treated in 
the first section are the construction of Fort Hovey at Ironton, Missouri, 
the battle of Fredericktown, and the Missouri campaigns of Brigadier 
General John W. Davidson. The content of the other two sections is 
quite obvious. On the larger military movements of the war the diary 

1'The lacunae which break the continuity of the Civil War diary are for the periods: 
February 26-July 17, 1862; May 8-16, 1863; and June 16-July 2, 1863. A fragment of the 


diary for May, 1860, dealing with Wilcox’s experiences as a teacher in Franklin, Morgan 
County, Illinois, has also been preserved. 

2 The third of these sections, for the period March 14-July 17, 1863, has been published. 
See Edgar L. Erickson (ed.), “With Grant at Vicksburg: from the Civil War Diary of 
Captain Charles E. Wilcox,” in Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (Springfield, 
1908-), XXX (1937), 441-503. 
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does not throw much light, but on the activities of the regiment, the 
behavior of army officers, both high and low, and the life in camp, it is 
tich in information. 

The expeditions of the Thirty-third Illinois to find cotton, reported in 
the portion of the diary herewith published, took place during the sum- 
mer of 1862. After the preceding fall and winter, spent quietly in the 
neighborhood of Ironton, the regiment, as part of Brigadier General 
Frederick Steele’s division, marched south into Arkansas and joined 
Brigadier General Samuel R. Curtis’ Army of the Southwest at Bates- 
ville. Curtis then moved his army southeast to Helena, Arkansas, on the 
Mississippi River, arriving about the middle of July. Although the pur- 
pose of this movement had been to campaign against Confederates in 
the Arkansas River Valley, the Thirty-third, along with several other 
regiments, was employed in spotting and confiscating cotton located 
along the river in Mississippi and Arkansas. These expeditions extended 
as far down the river as Eustice, Arkansas, and inland to a depth of 
fifteen miles. As much of the diary for the period between the arrival of 
the ‘Thirty-third at Helena in July and its return to Ironton in October is 
published herein as space permits. While considerable portions for the 
petiod have necessarily been deleted, nothing significant concerning the 
seatch for cotton has been omitted. 

It is well to read the following section of the diary in conjunction 
with certain letters of James Lusk Alcorn,’ who lived in Coahoma County, 
Mississippi. Wilcox tells of cotton seizures in that county by the ‘Thirty- 
third Illinois; Alcorn discloses the fact that most of the planters in that 
neighborhood willingly sold their cotton to Northern purchasers. The 
diarist did not mention the extensive smuggling practices of the plant- 
ers; nor did he mention a particular willingness on the part of the plant- 
ers to sell their cotton to Northern buyers. These differences are not as 
conflicting as they may at first seem. Wilcox recorded events which 
transpired in July and August, while Alcorn related conditions as they 
were during and following December, 1862. In all probability the cot- 


8P. L. Rainwater (ed.), “The Letters of James Lusk Alcorn,” in Journal of Southern 
History (Baton Rouge, 1935-), III (1937), 196-209. 
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ton seizures of the summer of 1862 broke the resistance of the planters 
along the river and made obvious the expediency of the voluntary sale 
of their cotton. 


[ Friday, July 25, 1862.} We are going down the river, but we know not how 
far: it is expected we will go on boats. Only our Brigade have the orders. There 
is but one in our Division that has been furloughed or discharged to where there 
have been ten in each of the other two divisions. It is presumed by those who 
ought to know that the cause of this is Gen. Cuttis’s jealousy of Gen. Steele. The 
former makes it a point to put down the latter, and prevent the efficiency of our 
(the 1st Division’s) men. I believe we of Steele’s Division have a right to com- 
plain of injustice, for some of our men who have long been ailing with chronic 
diseases and are consequently totally unfit for the service, have been refused dis- 
charges or furloughs while this is not at all true in the other divisions. But 
enough of this: It is not becoming a good soldier to TELL THE TRUTH about his 
superior officer's defects. For humanity’s sake I could not refrain from saying a 
word upon the subject. 

Saturday, [July] 26t—We were blessed this morning with a shower of rain. 
Our wagons were packed and the train, escorted by a part of the 11t Wis. and 
a lot of Cavalry, started, this forenoon, down on the Arkansas side of the river. 
We were paid this forenoon. At about 1 p. m. the Ella and Laclede arrived op- 
posite of our camp to take us on board. At four we found ourselves steaming 
southward. At six p. m. we landed on the Arkansas side and went into camp 
where our teams were, a few rods distant. We came by the river, 18 miles—by 
the road 14 miles. Had a pleasant trip, leaving no stragglers behind and none 
of the boys “falling out” for water or rest. We passed Island No. 61, and the 
villages Delta and Prier’s Point,* both on the Mississippi side. The most notic- 
able thing I observed on our way was the manner of the growing of the willow 
on the Arkansas side. Extending along the river, and close to the waters edge, 
for 200 yards and about 10 yards deep, was a growth which was 5 feet high, the 
tops apparently as level as a house floor, the foliage dense and of a beautiful pale 
green. Adjoining this section on the south was another section of the same hav- 
ing nearly exactly the same dimentions® except in height it was about 15 feet. 
Here too the willows were of uniform height. In the background was a third 
section which in length was equal to both of the others; in height it was about 
25 feet. Alike the first section was the appearance of the other two. Far in the 
rear was the sky, beautifully clear and impressively grand, while in the fore- 
ground rushed heedlessly by the murky waters of the Mighty River, the willows 
bowing a ‘‘Fare-well’’ but the waters unaffectedly passing on, on, on to the 
vast ocean. 


4 Friarpoint, frequently referred to as Friar’s Point. 
6 Errors in spelling, punctuation, and grammar will not be cited or corrected when the 
meaning is obvious. 
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This place here is called Old Town. When on the river we can see Horse Shoe 
Island and the Cut Off. 

Sunday. [July] 27\—Moved our place of encampment twice, each time three- 
fourths of a mile. Assisted the cook and owing to the moving had a great deal 
to do. Wrote in Diary. Did not read any, for every time that I got ready to read 
was called away to do duty. Had no public devotional exercises. The Government 
has now began to prosecute the war upon the new policy. The object of us leav- 
ing Helena and coming here was to get cotton. All the cotton belonging to rebels 
is to be confiscated by the U. S. Government. A few rods west of us is a heavy 
levee which was built at the expense of Gen. Pillow (rebel) .6 Besides throwing 
up this for a mile he contributed $10,000 for building the levee between here 
and Helena. The General’s farms lie between here and Helena. 

Monday, {July} 28tt—Yesterday two of my mess were out of camp about two 
miles. They shot a water-turkey, or a turkey with webbed feet having the nature 
of both turkey and duck. The boys cut its head off, for which we were sorry for 
we desired to send it to Illinois for the Natural History Society. To-day six of us 
went out to try and get another bird of this kind; we were not successful, how- 
ever. We were successful in other respects for we got chickens, squirrels, sugar, 
honey, tomatoes, peaches, and several excellent books. . . . 

Tuesday, {July} 29t—Wrote a letter to W. D. Hall,” sending to him for 
$5.00 worth of stamps. Mailed the following named books to go to Northern 
Ill. Lovell’s Speaker, French Lessons, Life of Washington in French, and Young 
Lady Abroad. Two of these were presents, the other two I picked up. Read in 
Macaulay’s Miscellanies, Vol. VI, Biographical Sketches. The subjects upon 
which I read were Oliver Goldsmith and Jeffrey’s, the Lord Chancelor. Cleaned 
my gun. Last evening at 7 o'clock roll call Capt. Potter® took occasion to praise 
the Company for the gallantry they displayed in the fight on 7¢ inst.? He said 
all of us merited a good deal, and many “deserved special mention’’—"‘particu- 
larly the sergeants—all the sergeants did as well as they could do.” 

The Captain also took occasion to pass sentence on T. Scott! and G. Simp- 
son,*+ members of the company, who had been gambling. The sentence was two 


8 Probably refers to Gideon J. Pillow, who had been suspended from command in March, 
1862, following the surrender of Fort Donelson. See Philip M. Hamer, “Gideon Johnson 
Pillow,” in Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols. (New York, 1928-1936), XIV, 
603-604. 

7 William Dennis Hall, Chicago, a college acquaintance. 

8 Major Leander H. Potter, Bloomington, Ilinois, a teacher at Normal University. 

® Refers to the skirmish of the Thirty-third at Hill’s Plantation on the occasion of 
Steele’s crossing the Cache River in Arkansas. See War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of 
the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. 
I, Vol. XIII, 141-42. Cited hereafter as Official Records. 

10 Thomas Scott, Maquon, Illinois. 

11 George W. Simpson, Shirley, Illinois. 
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months extra duty, the hardest work that is to be done, and lie in the guard-house 
two days and nights of each week during the first half month. 

Our company went down the river on the Ella, 5 miles, after cotton. After 
getting 40 bails on the Arkansas side we droped over on the Mississippi side and 
took it on foot back from the river two miles. Here we got no cotton but found 
where we could get some by not going far. We returned, having a jolly time. 

Wednesday, | July} 30%—On guard. Read more than I have in any other one 
day since we left Batesville. It was showery. 

Thursday, [July} 31s*—A mail came in on the Laclede. A very unpleasant 
day—a drisling rain and the most slippery mud I ever walked in—both have 
been so bad that they have iritated me so much that I dare not write much for 
fear of iritating the reader, so goodbye for to-day. 

Friday, Aug. 1st [1862 ]|—Yesterday, before sunset, I felt like writing for there 
was something to write about, but then I had no time during which I could 
write. All of Commodore Davis’s Fleet passed us, going up the river ;12 Commo- 
dore Far[r}agut’s Fleet has also left Vicksburg and gone into the Gulf.13 We 
have heard several reasons given why the two Fleets have left that place. The 
most plausable one was that of sickness, fevers mostly.14 Not being acquainted 
with fleets I am unable to describe this one. In all including the zvgs there were 
twenty five boats besides the flat-boats which were in tow. I could tell that there 
were 14 transports including an ocean frigate; three gun-boats and some rams 
and mortar boats. One wants to see a fleet to know how it appe[a}rs. "Twould 
be in vain for me to essay a description of such a fine scene as I yesterday beheld. 
Our Company left Old Town last night at 9 and went down the river 7 miles, 
landing on the Mississippi side in Coahoma County.® Several other companies 
of our Brigade went down before us. This morning we went back into the coun- 
try 10 miles to one McNeil’s where we found about 300 bails of cotton; taking a 
100 bails we returned, camping 4 miles from the river. One of our pickets, a 
Mr. H. Hays'* of Co. C. 334 IIl., was wounded this afternoon while on duty. It 
is supposed that the overseer of the slaves who live on the plantation where we 
were in camp wounded this man. Passed through a heavy canebroke [sic] where 
the cane were 20 feet high. 

Saturday, [ August} 2"¢—Got the remainder of McNeil’s cotton. This planter 


12 On August 6, 1862, Curtis reported that Flag Officer Charles H. Davis, commanding 
the Western Mississippi River Flotilla, had joined his forces at Helena, Arkansas. See 
Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XIII, 541. 

13 From May 18-July 28, 1862, Vicksburg had been shelled from the Mississippi River 
by Davis’ fleet stationed above and by Flag Officer D. G. Farragut’s fleet stationed below 
the city. See zbid., XV, 6-108. 

14 This plus the need for troops of Williams at Baton Rouge caused the siege to be 
lifted. See zbid., 31. 

15 James Lusk Alcorn lived in Coahoma County. See “Letters of James Lusk Alcorn,” 
in loc. cit., 196-209. 

16 Henry H. Hays, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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is very wealthy owning over a hundred slaves. His negroes loaded and unloaded 
the cotton. Col. Hovey gave him a claim on U. S. for the cotton, to be paid after 
the war closes, provided the latter proves himself loyal.17 "I'was about 2 p. m. 
when we got all of the McNeil cotton to the river. We immediately went to 
another plantation after cotton, but when close to it we found rebel pickets, 
whom we drove in. Advancing a little we saw the cotton which we were after in 
flames and found about 80 rebels who gave us some fight. In the skirmish® the 
11% Wis. lost 3 wounded; we loosing none. Six companies pursued the flying 
enemy while two immediately returned with the train to camp. The six companies 
burned the house, cotton gin and press on the plantation where the cotton was 
burned. After we all returned to camp we loaded our train with cotton which was 
on the plantation where our camp was. 

Sunday, [August} 34—Did not get to bed last night until after twelve. Went 
to the Landing*® this morning—all the trains and troops— breaking up the camp 
out from the river. The Federal Ram, Sampson, Capt. Porter,?° came to our land- 
ing this evening just at dark. Owing to the Ram having no flag and no counter- 
sign, Col. Hovey looked upon her with many doubts, and indeed we being the 
fartherest down on the river of any of our forces this side of New Orleans, he 
rather presumed she was a rebel boat and consequently made every preparation 
to give her a warm reception if she “‘pitched in” first. Need I say that our com- 
pany was the foremost in ascertaining what she was. 

Monday, {August} 4—This morning all of our company felt gay and light- 
hearted, this evening finds us sad and heavy-hearted. At 7 a. m. we alone went 
out a mile to get 15 bails of cotton. Near 9 a. m. we were attacked by 40 rebels, 
the latter having a reserve of 85, our full force present being only 32 men.24 We 
resisted the attack with great vigor, driving the enemy back through a corn field 
into the woods where they had left their horses, and reserve, they taking 3 of our 
pickets, killing one, a corporal, and seriously wounding one in both arms and 
one leg. After we got reinforcements we drove them farther and tried but failed 
to draw them into an ambush. We got the cotton and returned to the Landing 
where we staid until 2 p. m. when we got aboard of the City of Alton which took 
on all the cotton we had gathered, 400 bails or upwards. Came up to Old Town 
and buried our lamented comrade with military honors and witnessed the ampu- 
tation of the arm of my messmate and school-mate, J. W. Straight.22 We are 


17 Alcorn, in December, 1862, received greenbacks in payment for cotton he sold to 
Northern purchasers. He, of course, sold his cotton voluntarily. Wilcox mentions that 
requisitions on the United States government were issued in payment for some of the con- 
fiscated cotton. See “Letters of James Lusk Alcorn,” in Joc. cit., 196-209. 

18 Probably the skirmish at Totten’s Plantation. See Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 
XII, 205. 

19 Wilkinson’s Landing. 

2° Captain David D. Porter, promoted rear admiral, was placed in command of the 
Mississippi Squadron on October 1, 1862. 

21 Probably the engagement at Drysdale’s Plantation. 

22 Johnson W. Straight, Fairbury, Illinois. 
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indeed sad for our number has been decreased by four and one more very badly 
wounded in the leg and also deprived of his left arm. The corporal, A. T. 
Louis,?® who was killed was an old Normal, an inoffensive and quiet but deter- 
minate young man of about 20 summers, a worthy friend, one whom his com- 
tades were proud to call friend, a true, devoted, and even model soldier, one of 
the best in the company. It is to be much lamented that he would and did some- 
times use profane language. He was shot in the breast just to the right of the 
sternum about four inches below the throat. After the ball hit him he only said 
“My God! I am wounded,” and died within 3 minutes. We have many mis- 
givings about the boys who were taken prisoners. Before the skirmish we took 
three citizens (supposed) prisoners. I learn that Col. Hovey intends to keep 
these men and treat them as we learn our men are treated by the rebels—if ours 
are shot by them our prisoners’ lives are endangered. 

Tuesday, [August] 5‘—Received a letter from sister Maria, bringing good 
news from home. To our great surprise our three men who were taken prisoners 
yesterday, came in at 2 a. m., they being released on parole by one Col. Mont- 
gomery of the 1st Miss. Cavalry. The boys were well treated and escorted by a 
Captain, Lieutenant, and 8 men to our pickets. Col. Hovey being sent for went 
to the picket post, received our men and held a half hour’s converse with the 
rebel Captain who was a very keen shrewd man. I have not learned the gist of 
the interview. T'wo of the three men were wounded, one being shot in five dif- 
ferent places the other in four. The third one fought desperately, had his gun 
shot out of his hand, picking up a wounded man’s gun he then fought with it, 
and afterward with his revolver. When he saw he could not get away from them 
he threw away his revolver, but the rebels were.so close upon him that they saw 
him in the act and they got it. The enemy contrary to the boys’ wills traded hats 
with two of our boys before they were released. The wounded are pretty sore 
but will get along. Received papers up to the 34 inst. Drew mosquetoe bars, the 
Government furnishing them the same as it furnishes us with tents. They are a 
splendid institution in this mosquetoe region at this season. This evening we 
gained a splendid triumph over the “Arkansas ‘blood-suckers'”’, and to-mortow’s 
bulletin will no doubt contain an article headed “GLORIOUS NEWS”, “ONE HUN- 
DRED MILLION OF THE ENEMY REPULSED AND NOT BUT ONE MAN INJURED ON 
OUR SIDE AND HE WOULDN'T 'COVER HIMSELF!’ Each man has a bar the dimen- 
tions of which are 7 feet long, 3 ft. high and 2 ft wide. It is nothing more than 
a bag made of mosquitoe bar and when used it is inverted, the mouth being 
down, and the bottom of the sack tied to stakes by strings which are sewed to 
each of the four corners. 


[ Wednesday, August 6.} Sat up awhile last night with our wounded. Davis's 


28 Alvin T. Lewis, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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Fleet passed down the river early this morning—part of our Brigade went with 
it. From what I can learn of the movements of the enemy below here since the 
fleet went up{, | import{ant] news may be expected from this fleet within a day 
or two. The weather, yesterday, was extremely hot—very oppressive. We now 
have negro cooks in our company. Our mess has a boy of 16 years who is a very 
good cook. During this hot weather these negroes are almost indispensable. Am 
in good health and good spirits. Have a sore face, the result of sunburn. Now I 
have to see to drawing all the provisions for our mess, and am indeed the head 
of the family.” There are thirteen in the mess—six messes or distinct families in 
the company besides the aristocratic or shoulder-strap table. 

Wednes. noon.—Finished a letter which I began last Thursday to J. H. Cun- 
ningham.** Wrote him a long letter. Mailed 12 pages of diary, it going to 
mother. Mailed 3 books, Robin’s Outlines of History, a work on Leveeing, and 
Popular Lessons on various subjects. Helped take care of our wounded. 

{Sunday, August 10.]*° Western troops have begun to move again. I learn 
that a part of this Army has started for Clarendon on the White River, a little 
North of West of here.?° The rebels in Mississippi are continually crossing in 
small bands into this State. There was religious exercises on the bank of the river 
but I could not well attend. Read in Pilgrim’s Progress and ‘The Wide, Wide 
World.” 

Monday, {August} 11t\—An Expedition was sent down the river, consisting 
of the well men of the 334 and 2 companies of the 11t.27 They went on two 
transports accompanied by a ram and gun-boat. Received [St. Louis} Missouri 
Democrat of the 7, Am still nurse for Straight and was, therefore, obliged to 
stay in camp. Two men of our regiment died last night one of congestive chill 
the other of chronic diarhea. 

Weather warm but a breeze on the bank of the river, 

Tuesday, [ August} 12—Odd moments employed in reading. The Expedition 
returned this morning: brought back about 50 bails cotton—went down 40 odd 
miles, to within 15 miles of the mouth of White river. 


Thursday, [ August} 14—Rose at 3 a. m. and with most of the Brigade went 
down the river 4 miles, landing on the Mississippi side. From the landing we 
walked back from the river 7 miles where we got a good many peaches, found 
where 200 or 300 bails cotton had been burnt, and after a thorough search giving 


24 Of Franklin, Morgan County, Illinois. 

25 During this interim Wilcox sat almost constantly at the bedside of Straight, whose 
amputated arm had become infected. He read extensively, bought and sold note paper and 
ginger bread, and expressed approval of Lincoln’s fourth call for volunteers, August 4, 1862. 

26 The expedition of Brigadier General A. P. Hovey from Helena to Clarendon, Arkan- 


sas, August 4-17, 1862. See Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XIII, 206-207. 
27 See /bid., 208-209. 
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up that there was any cotton about the plantation we started back when by chance 
we found hid in the woods 130 bails. Turning back we got the cotton and then 
returned to the river arriving at about 9 p. m. Our company had milk and eggs 
in addition to “hard tacks” for dinner. The plantation where we found the cot- 
ton, is owned by a Col. Fowler, and is one of the finest I have seen since I came 
into the “sunny South.’ Mr. Fowler has about 200 slaves whom he treats so well 
that none of them have left him. I heard one of them say to one of our boys that 
he didn’t want to come with us and I believe not one of them did come with us. 
About the centre of his large plantation the rebel has a steam saw and grist mill 
and a cotton gin. There is a considerable osage orange fence about the premises. 

Friday, [August} 15t*—We were blest last night with a fine shower of rain. 
Slept on the boat. Came up to camp this a. m. Stayed with Straight most of the 
afternoon. Went to Helena this evening with E. F. Cole?8 who is going to Ill. on 
furlough. Gen. Curtis reviewed all his troops at Helena to day. An expedition is 
being fitted out here to go down the river early in the morning.® The fleet is 
still here with about 30 transports. 

Saturday, [ August} 16t*—Slept on the Iatan the boat upon which we came up. 
. . . The expedition from Helena passed here this a. m. 

Sunday, [ August} 17—One year ago last evening I left home and friends 
and “‘off to the wars’ I came. A year has brought to light many things, and it has 
hidden many things. Time has wrought his changes. War has desolated our 
once fair land, and made the hearts of thousands oh! how desolate! Thoughts of 
things of the past year crowd my mind, but I dare not begin to note them. Vic- 
tory perched upon our banner from the middle of last October till July; before 
the former date and since the latter, she has hung trembling to the standard staff. 
Now that the war is being prosecuted upon a new policy, now that 600 000 new 
troops are coming into the field, now that our Government has begun to strain 
her energies, the American eagle is exultant with the prospect of soon soaring 
from one end of our land to the other in air not poisoned with the breath of 
Treason. An expedition from our Brigade went down the river this afternoon. 
Read a considerable. 

Monday, [August] 18t—Still with Straight. Am a little “under the weather.” 
At this place [Old Town] before the last freshet there was a large warehouse, 
two fine stores, a tavern and a shoeshop besides several dwelling houses. "T'was 
a place of considerable trade. Now there is left but one little old log house. It 
is worthy of note that Matt Ward, now a rabid secessionist, notorious for the 
murder of the schoolmaster Butler at Louisville, lives but few miles west of here 
and that he used to do his trading here before the freshet. Although this man 
has furnished much money to aid the rebellion he now has a safeguard from 


28 Edmund F. Cole, Fairview, Iowa, a fellow teacher whom he had met in Morgan 
County before the war. 

29 Probably refers to the expedition from Helena up the Yazoo River, August 16-27, 
1862. See Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XIU, 240-48. 
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Gen. Curtis and is furnished with a regular guard. I can hardly suppress my in- 
dignant fleelings at such kind treatment of such a fiend. 

Tuesday, [ August} 19t:—The expedition which left here Sunday afternoon re- 
turned this p. m. It went to Napoleon which is at the mouth of the Arkansas 
tiver. Although they did not land at any place they saw the U. S. Marine Hos- 
pital at Napoleon so as to form some idea of the building. The object of the 
expedition was to ascertain whether it was true, as reported, that the rebels were 
cutting a road through from the Mississippi to the west leading to Little Rock. 
It was reported that the road was being cut starting from a point somewhere be- 
tween here and the mouth of the White river and that rebels were crossing the 
Mississippi and going that road towards Little Rock. The Expedition could ascer- 
tain nothing in regard to the road or the crossing of troops. One of the boats 
when returning was fired upon by a band of guerrillas from the Miss. side. The 
fire was returned but no casualties on either side. The boys enjoyed the trip very 
much. 

Monday. Aug. 25tt—Have been sick since last Tuesday with the billious- 
intermittent fever. Lay in hospital four days, taking quinine, cathartic pills, and 
other medicines. Thirty two grains of quinine have I swallowed, I believe the 
only and the last I ought to take. Came out of Hospital this evening. The fever 
is broken and an appetite regained. Am able to walk about some. . . . 

On Friday received a letter from sister Sarah accompanying which was one 
from brother Turner who is in Esmeralda [County], N{evada} T[erritory}. 
To-day recd. papers of the 21s. On Friday and Saturday we moved our encamp- 
ment a half mile up the river. We now have a healthier and prettier camp; it is 
also cooler in our present position. 

Tuesday, [ August} 26t—Mailed daily notes and a letter containing stamps to 
Sarah. The company selling surplus coffee and crackers and beans, have been 
able to procure quite a quantity of potatoes and onions. 

On account of so many sick and complaining these vegetables are invaluable. 
We hope that we can soon draw such things from the Government. Our Hospital 
is full. Diseases are billious intermittent, and typhoid fevers. The latter is not of 
so malignant a nature as the cases we had at Ironton, last Fall. Our first Lieuten- 
ant, the only commissioned officer we have here that is not detached from the 
company, is sick with the intermittent fever. Our Orderly is in command. Each 
man in the company has a bunk, built of forks driven in the ground, crosspieces 
resting on forks, and poles thrown upon the crosspieces. A supply of leaves is 
then thrown on, upon which the bed is made. The mosquitoe bar is stretched 
over the bed by driving stakes which are 214 feet higher than the bed. The 
bunks are usually 214 feet above the ground. . . . Wrote in Diary. 

Wednesday, [August] 27—It is very dry here—the river is very low; it has 
lowered about 7 ft. since we came to this place. The boat (Iatan) left here yes- 
terday a. m. for Helena, I learn, run on a sand bar about 8 miles from here. She 
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was fast late last night. We suppose that the rebels have tried to capture her, for 
last evening we heard heavy cannonading in that direction. She had two 12- 
pounders on her and would give the rebels a warm reception if molested... . 

Thursday, { August} 28th—The men in our Brigade are dying off at the rate of 
one per day. Commencing last evening, we are having dress parade every evening 
at 5 p. m. 

Friday, {August} 29t—Heavy cannonading was heard early this morning 
from down the river. It appears from what I have heard that the cannonading 
we heard the other evening was the shelling of the rebels who fired several rifle 
shots at the boat. Constructed a writing stand for my own use this morning and 
built a bower over the same. There was a good prospect for rain this morning 
but by noon the sky was clear and the sun was pouring down its hot rays. A 
curious phenomenon has of late been noticed in the bank of the river between 
our camp and the river. It seems that a bed of quick sand underlies this bank 
and that the bed extends into the river bed. This quick sand has been and is 
constantly being, washed out by the water, so that large sections of earth near- 
est the river have sunk. This morning a section 300 ft. long and ten to 25 ft 
wide sunk in 25 minutes time from fifteen to twenty feet, leaving a perpindicular 
bank next to the mainland. Such phenomena as this is often witnessed along the 
bank of this river and the Missouri river. I am told that but a few years since on 
the Missouri in the State of Missouri, the earth for some distance sunk in the 
manner described for several miles back from the river. Employed a considerable 
time in reading and meditation. 

Saturday, { August} 30t—On account of the sinking of the river bank we 
moved our whole encampment back from the river. Moved my shade, bunk, and 
studio. . . . Bought Butter and honey—25 cts per Ib. for former and 20 for 
latter. A negro brings in a report from 45 miles below here to the effect that 
rebel infantry who are in this State attacked one of our gunboats which was going 
down at 2 o'clock yesterday morning, supposing it was a transport. The gunboat 
at the time did not notice the attack but dropped down the river a short distance 
and awaited until morning when she went back and threw 50 shot and shell into 
the woods where the rebels were, killing and wounding many and shattering 
houses and demolishing trees for three or four miles in diameter. The gunboat, 
I understand, had some 32-pounders on her which were put into use. Went on 
Brigade guard this evening. 


[ Monday, September 1, 1862.] The C[/}outeau arrived from above last eve- 
ning ; she departed this morning, going above, taking a large number of our sick, 
our wounded, and those who were taken prisoners and paroled and not yet ex- 
changed. The former are going, I understand, to Mound City, the latter to St. 
Louis. Our First Lieutenant, Burnham,®° is among the sick. Took a boat ride this 
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morning with eight others, going across the river. Wrote a letter to W. D. Hall, 
mailing the same and also diary to mother, and a paper to Abel.21 We were 
mustered yesterday afternoon for pay. 

Tuesday, [September } 2"4—Officer of police squad—had a considerable clear- 
ing up to do. All filth, leaves, and brush we drew away to the rear of camp. A 
good many sweet potatoes were brought into camp by negroes. They were bought 
for one dollar per bushel. Wrote a letter to Gray & Crawford of St. Louis. 

Again am I at a loss what to busy myself about. I owe no one a letter, I don’t 
feel like reading, nor like studying, nor like writing. If I felt like studying, I 
have Agassiz’s Method of Study in Natural History before me which would 
highly please me were I in the right mood. Did I feel like reading, there lays to 
my left Macaulay’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, for solid reading; to my 
right, Pilgrim’s Progress for meditative reading; and again to my left is a novel 
by Alexander Dumas for light reading. And more than this, by stepping a few 
paces I could have a chance to read the latest daily (Aug. 28th). Here lays my 
Bible, the book of books. What else could be asked? Could a soldier’s heart ask 
more? Should not peace and contentment be with me? There is still a something 
wanting—a vacancy within my heart—‘‘an aching void the world can never fill.’’ 

This afternoon the Iatan and White Cloud came from below, passing up with 
a fine wharf boat which had been captured, in tow. They were accompanied by a 
gunboat (either the Mound City or Lancaster) carrying 12 guns. The wharf boat 
seemed to be, from the view we had of her from shore, a valuable prize. She 
looked more like a floating palace than a wharf boat. I have since learned that 
she cost $25,000 when new. The La Cross{e} arrived early this morning from 
above, bringing a mail and Chicago papers of the 30 ult. We rejoice to hear 
that Pope’s command is safe®? and that he, Burnside, and McClellan can now 
operate in conjunction. Hemmed towels last evening. Washed this morning. 


Saturday, [September} 6tt—Am now reading Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted. 
This morning talked about and reviewed a portion of Geometry. Received march- 
ing orders this morning to go on a cotton expedition down the river at 6 this 
afternoon. 

Sunday, [September} 7t—Left camp last evening in accordance with orders. 
Six companies from the 11 Wis. and six from our Regt. and a section (2 pieces) 
of the 1st Missouri Battery aboard the boats Emma and Iatan, and a battalion of 
the 10 III. Cavalry which went by land made up our force. We went to Laconia 
(on the Ark. side) landing there at about midnight. Here we all staid until 
about noon to-day, getting all the melons we wanted to eat. For awhile early in 
the morning the large melon patch, which covered about two acres, was guarded 
by order of a cavalry Major. So many of the boys being after melons at once 


31 A brother. 
82 Following the battle of Bull Run, August 30-31, 1862. 
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those that wanted to buy could not be waited upon and some getting disgusted 
with the arrangement and others knowing the owner to be a rebel, they broke 
guard and got melons without paying for them. Finally, the Major seeing how 
difficult it was to protect the coveted melons, relieved his guards. I understood 
that Col. Hovey when asked by the planter about guarding his melons, said “I'll 
guard your other property but I don’t think I can guard the melons.” However, 
infantry guards were, but I don’t know by whose authority, placed about the 
melons, but they finding it in vain to try to save them the guards were soon with- 
drawn. Now the boys “pitched in.” The planter complained to the Colonel, 
alleging he ou[gh}t to receive pay for his melons. I believe the Colonel gave 
him no satisfaction. Afterward our regiment was arraigned before the Colonel, 
he giving us a brief lecture, after which ordered the commandant of each com- 
pany to investigate and report to him each man’s name that left the boat and got 
melons. The order was obeyed and about seven-eighths of all present, (although 
not all of them had been in the melon patch, they helped eat the melons) had 
their names reported. The Colonel had said in his lecture to us that he should 
punish to the full extent of the law “every one” found guilty of stealing the 
planter’s melons. It is calculated he will have a heavy task to perform if he 
punished every man reported. At about noon the Iatan (our regiment aboard) 
started down the river, leaving the Emma and the 11 and the cavalry. The two 
latter were to gather in what cotton could be found in the vicinity and load it on 
the Emma. We went on down to the mouth of White river occasionally stopping 
to enquire of the contrabands about cotton and rebels, returning to Laconia. 

Monday, [September] 8t—We arrived at this place (Laconia) at about mid- 
night. Having learned yesterday of some cotton opposite of Montgomery’s Point 
in Miss—about 5 miles above the mouth of the White—this morning, our boats— 
we aboard—set out for it. We succeeded in getting 60 bails and not going over 
6 miles from the river. 

Tuesday, [September] 9*—We got back to Laconia at about three this morn- 
ing. At ten a. m. we all started for home (Old Town), arriving here at 9 p. m., 
having brought in in all 100 bails of cotton and learning of 200 mote bails. Our 
trip was a pleasant one, we riding 240 miles, all told, on the river. When nearing 
this place our boys looked away across the point of land which was between us 
and home with as much anxiety to see our camp fites as we would have had, 
fourteen months ago were we nearing our Illinois homes after we had been a 
long time absent. We were going to our army home, and every eye was gazing 
away in the dark distance to see who might first espy a camp fite. Soon we beheld 
one bright light, then another, and another, until all the fires in camp were 
visible. "T'was a pretty view. . . . 

It is thought that Col. Hovey will never say or do anything more about the 
melon scrape as there was such good discipline and obedience observed by each 
soldier while we were out, after he had the guilty arraigned. 
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Wednesday, [September] 10tt—Instead of hearing good news from Virginia 
upon arriving in camp, we were sickened at heart by hearing of McDowell’s 
second secession fight.88 My God! Is this man to sacrifice tens of thousands more 
of our noble and true-hearted soldiers before he is cast aside? I don’t wonder 
that his soldiers are filled with indignant feelings. 

Received a letter last evening from J. H. Cunningham. Wrote a letter to E. F. 
Cole. Had dress parade. In an order read at dress parade Col. Hovey offers a 
reward of $10.00 to any enlisted man who will report and prove any soldier in 
his command guilty of stealing. .. . As for me I think I would not report a 
man now for stealing; but before this order I would have reported one who I 
thought was actually stealing. I believe this is the sentiments and feelings of a 
majority of his command. In the same order, it is ordered that each negro cook is 
to receive from his mess five dollars a month and his clothes as a compensation 
for his labors. If the majority of a mess desire a black cook and get one, and the 
minority don’t desire one but eat after the negro’s cooking and then the latter 
refuse to help the former pay said cook, the latter will be brought before a Court 
Marshall and shall suffer such punishment as may be decided upon by such Court 
Marshall. This is democratic, and I find, by experience, that the majority must 
rule in a mess as well as in State. 

There was a heavy rain here this evening, also a very heavy one on Monday 
afternoon. 

Thursday, [September] 11t—Had inspection of arms and a drill this morn- 
ing. The weather is pleasant. On last Sunday afternoon 10,000 prisoners passed 
us going to Vicksburg to be exchanged for our sufferers. 

Dress parade this evening as usual. Wrote a letter to L. A. Dunlap,*¢ mailing 
the same together with sixteen pages of diary. 


Sunday, [September] 14t—Six of the companies from our regiment on the 
Iatan and Alhambra, accompanied by the ram, Queen of the West, left this 
morning in search of cotton. We rode along very quietly and pleasantly until we 
arrived near Prentiss which is in Miss opposite the mouth of the Arkansas, when 
we wete fired into by 300 rebels (infantry), loosing two soldiers killed, two 
wounded, and two negroes mortally wounded. We shelled the woods and a 
negto afterwards reported that the shell killed seven rebels. This occurred at 
about sunset. The killed and wounded belonged to Co’s. F. and I. and were on 
the Iatan which was in the rear of the other two boats. Our boat, the Alhambra, 
would have been in the rear at the time and our Co. or Co. B. would have suf- 
fered the loss, had not the Iatan a few moments before stopped to take on 
negroes. After throwing about thirty shell our Co. and B. landed, taking with us 


33 No doubt refers to McDowell’s defeats at both the first and second battles of Bull 
Run. He was criticized and relieved of command following the second defeat. See Oliver 
S. Spaulding, Jr., “Irvin McDowell,” in Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 29-30. 
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turpentine and pine knots, and burnt the whole village (Prentiss), destroying 
about $100,000.00 worth of property. A flag of truce was sent before we landed, 
giving the women and children a half hour to leave the place. We burnt every 
thing, a single thing not being allowed to be pillaged. I saw a great many things 
which we as soldiers are actually in need of, committed to the flames, but all must 
go according to orders. Pianos, guitars, melodeons, superior household furniture 
of every kind, a store full of goods, the court house with all the county papers, 
the jail, the tavern, and about thirty dwellings some of which cost $15,000, all, 
all committed to the flames. This is the destruction the rebels brought upon 
themselves by their mean dastartly skulking in the brush on the bank of the 
river and firing into us. They have met a just retribution. Our Lieut. Colonel®® 
who commanded the expedition, believes in a just retribution. After we had 
satisfied our—shall I say incendianism we returned to our boat and then we an- 
chored in the middle of the stream. 

Monday, [September] 15t—Landed again this morning, buried our dead, 
captured five good mules and horses, and released a negro whom rebels had in 
confinement. Went on down twenty miles when we landed and found about 200 
bails of cotton, half of which was spoilt. While coming down we saw several 
armed rebels on the bank near Bolivar Landing [Mississippi]. A few shell from 
our guns on the ram sent them flying. 

Tuesday, [September] 16t—It rained nearly all day, in consequence of which 
we did not get in a great deal of cotton. The cotton was found hid in the woods 
about two miles from the river. Last night I had a heavy fever, consequently 
to-day am wnder the weather. 

Wednesday, {September} 17—-Finished getting in the cotton. Got about two 
gallons of blackberry wine when in the country. Employ leisure moments in 
reading Scott’s novel, The Abbott. 

Thursday, [September] 18—The cotton buyers with us found and paid the 
owner of the cotton for it. Went down 20 miles further, to Eustice where we 
burnt some barges and cars. This place is where the Mississippi, Washita and 
Red River railroad terminates. The road is graded most of the way through to 
Red river but the track is laid only seven miles out from Eustice. Opposite of 
Eustice, in Mississippi, and on the river is one of the finest plantations any where 
along the Mississippi river; it is owned by a Mr Martin. Eustice is but a small 
town. We now turned back and went up near to Bolivar Landing where we 
anchored for the night. 

Friday, [September] 19tt—Early this morning we passed eight boats loaded 
with prisoners on their way to Vicksburg. We had just passed these boats and 
Bolivar Landing when about 1000 rebels who were concealed in the brush close 


85 Probably Lieutenant Colonel Charles E. Lippincott, Chandlerville, Illinois, Thirty- 
third Illinois. He became colonel of the regiment when Colonel C. E. Hovey was promoted 
brigadier general, but Hovey’s promotion did not affect Lippincott’s rank until after Sep- 
tember 20 at the earliest. See diary for September 20. 
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to the river fired into us with cannon and muskets. Fortunately we were not un- 
prepared for the attack; we had expected it, and had our three boats lashed side 
by side, the ram and gun boat next to the rebels. We had five cannon, three on 
the ram and one on each of the transports that we could bring to play upon the 
enemy, and from appearances they did play most admirably. Our infantry used 
their muskets and rifles. The enemy fought desperately not giving back an inch; 
probably they were incensed by our burning their property. Our boats kept 
steadily along, and the fight lasted as long as the guns would reach the enemy; 
the latter fired when his shots fell a considerable short of us. Our loss was one 
artillery man killed and one wounded so his right led had to be amputated below 
the knee; one infantry man (Co. I, our Regt.) killed and one mortally wounded. 
The enemy’s loss must have been very great for our shot and shell went right 
among them. One of our shell bursted right under one cannon and from what 
we saw we believe it was dismounted. A six pound ball passed through the lower 
part of the cabin of the Alhambra, and one through the bow of the Iatan and 
then through the upper part of the cabin of the Alhambra, neither hurting a man 
but tearing the cabin and throwing the splinters in every direction. The upper 
parts of each boat is well marked by the enemy’s bullets and canister. I counted 
thirty five holes in the smoke pipes and chimney’s on the three boats where 
canister passed through. Landing this evening on the Arkansas side we got all 
the melons we wanted. They were given us by a Mr. Alexander of whom our 
cotton buyers bought seven bails of cotton, paying $60.00 per bail, in “Green 
backs”. Anchored for the night just above Montgomery’s Landing. 

Saturday, [September] 20th—Raised anchor early and at about eight, a. m. 
passed Laconia where there was a fleet, probably after cotton. Arrived at Old 
Town at 5 p. m. Received news of a big battle in Maryland.8* Col. Hovey has 
been promoted to a Brigadier General,’ and it is reported that he has been or- 
dered to report in person, immediately to Gen. [Henry W.} Halleck. If this be 
true our Brigade is going to lose his much liked services. Received orders this 
evening to march up the river ten miles, there to make a camp. The 11t Wis- 
consin left on Friday (yesterday) for that place, the sick and weakly men on a 
boat and the others on foot. Received a letter from sisters Persis and Sarah. 

Sunday, [September} 21st—Moved camp this forenoon according to orders, 
the well men coming by land, the others on the Jatan. More than half of our 
Regt. is now on the sick list. Our camp is now in a clearing in the rear of camp 
for battalion drill. Getting back into our tents we resumed our daily reading in 
the Bible, this evening. Am in good health and in fighting spirits. 

Monday, [September] 227¢—Raised tents and cleared up camp. This morning 
tebels were seen on the opposite bank of the river. Our battery threw a few 
shells and balls over among them, which made them scatter. Took a ramble 
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through the woods. There were four men who died out of the 11t yesterday. . . . 

Tuesday, [September] 234—Cloudy and rainy. The fleet we saw at Laconia 
last Saturday passed up the river this morning. Received a letter from A. R. 
Reynolds and replied to the same. 

Wednesday, September 24th—Finished reading The Abbott, and read in Bax- 
ter’s Call—cleaned my gun. Weather, cloudy and misty, and cool. It is reported 
that we have orders to leave here for Memphis, on Saturday. 

Friday, [September} 26:—Companies C. D. E. F. G. and I, and a cavalry 
force, besides six companies of the 11*, crossed the river early this morning to 
get cotton. I understand we have orders to leave to-morrow. The presumption is 
that the whole army start for Little Rock on Sunday, for we are told that march- 
ing orders have been received by the forces at Helena... . 

Saturday, [September] 27:—Went into the country and got butter and milk. 
Last night at about eleven our camp was alarmed by firing on the opposite side 
of the river. Our company and K. was routed and we went over expecting to 
have a fight, for we supposed that our forces on the opposite side were attacked. 
Come to get over, we found that the firing was by a few of our men who had 
been sent back from Col. Lippincott with a message and was given as a signal. 
Lippincott was out fifteen miles from the river and had found 400 bails of excel- 
lent cotton, and had sent back for more teams; accordingly all the spare teams 
were sent accross this forenoon and this afternoon our company and D, with 
Capt. Potter commanding the train and escort started to go to Lippincott’s com- 
mand. When we got seven miles, sixty five rebels who were in ambush, attacked 
us. All told, our force beside[s} the teamsters, numbered but forty men, and we 
were then in the wagons. Being in the wagons there was no little confusion 
among us for a few minutes. Every man of us being of the same opinion and 
accordingly we suddenly found ourselves out of the wagons, some tumbling over 
others. But no sooner were we out than we found we had no officers save a 24 
Lieutenant of Co. D, for they were just ahead of the train when the fight began. 
However the officers soon made their appearance, they taking a circuit around on 
the opposite side of the rode from the rebels and got back to us. We then put 
out skirmishe[r]}s and after some fighting by them and we taking one prisoner, 
Col. Lippincott and force, to our delight come, to us, he being but a little way 
off, which we did not know when the firing began. The howitzer which the 
Colonel brought was soon unlimbered and a few shells were thrown, scattering 
the enemy. Now for the incidents of the fight. I have been obliged to relate 
incidents of the kind so often and so many times over that it is now an unpleas- 
ant duty to write them. It seems that we took the prisoner by he mistaking us for 
his men. While our skirmishers were out one of Co. D. held quite a converse 
with some rebels who soon after got several charges from our guns. When Col. 
Lippincott and force came up, as he had some Missouri cavalry in the van and 
they were not in good uniform, and as he came to our front, we at first took his 
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men for rebels and made some preparation to give them a warm reception, but 
we ascertained who they were before we fired a gun at them. A squad of our 
cavalry who was with Capt. Potter’s train was ahead of Capt. Potter when the 
battle opened. They saw our Surgeon (Dr. Rex) #8 who was a considerable ahead 
of Lippincott’s train which he accompanied. The cavalry took him for a rebel 
and fired about twelve shot at him but none taking effect. Capt. Potter was 
wounded in the arm, and was severely shocked and had an a[n}kle sprained by 
falling off his horse. Our loss in the fight was one Sergt.?° killed and three pri- 
vates wounded in Co. D., and our Captain, as stated, wounded. Several of the 
negroes with our train wete wounded. It seems evident that if Col. Lippincott 
had not met us as he did that our little band of 40 would have been harrassed a 
considerable ere we could retreat to the river. The retreat to the river had been 
determined upon before Lippingcott [sic] came up. Our train turning back we 
all returned to the river, the first expedition getting and bringing in 380 bails 
of cotton. 

Sunday, [September] 28t—Cloudy this morning. Wrote in diary. Received 
a letter from M. J. Brown. Read some in Baxter’s Call. Attended prayer-meeting 
this evening. Commenced a letter to sister Sarah. Took a tramp in the woods 
after grapes and afterwards made some grape wine and grape jelly. 

Monday, {September} 29te—Helped make out descriptive rolls of thirteen of 
our company who were sent to the General Hospital at Mound City, Ill. Our 
regiment sent over one hundred to that place. We have none left but those who 
can, (or will be able to in a day or two,) march. None were left in the Hospital 
here. Sent the following books home: three volumes of Macauley’s [sic] Miscel- 
laneous Essays, and Thacker[a}y’s Sketch Book of Paris. Bought [Thomas} 
Moore’s Poetical Works for twenty five cents. Read most of Moore’s Odes of 
Anacreon. Think that the ancient Greeks made a great deal of the subjects, Wine 
and Love. Some of the Odes are truly captivating: so profound, so finely express- 
ing the noblest feeling of human nature, the theme so delicately and yet so 
simply handled, the poetic spirit of the reader cannot resist the charming influ- 
ence. Who in these times has a purer poetic feeling than did that ancient Greek, 
Anacreon, whom Moore has so finely made us acquainted with? Such men as he 
are now few and far between. Lovely Lalla Rookh! She, too, was remembered 
for the pleasure she furnished me last Winter. 


Friday, [October] 34—Feel old and stiff, my bones aching very badly. Had a 
fever this evening. The paymaster arrived this afternoon and paid the 11. The 
weather disagreeably warm. Orders received to march to-morrow evening. Gen. 
[C. E.} Hovey says we are, unless the orders are countermanded, going to take a 
six or seven days trip up the river. It is now generally believed that we are going 
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to Sulphur Springs, Mo. [Peter J.} Osterhaus’ Division are leaving Helena to-day 
on boats. Steele’s Division and Osterhaus’ are going to the same place; Generals 
{Eugene A.} Carr’s and [C.C.} Washburn’s and [A. P.} Hovey’s (Indiana man) 
Divisions remain at Helena for the present.*° 


Monday, [October} 6t—-Reached Helena in the night and laid by until 4 
o'clock this afternoon. Visited the fort in process of building at Helena. It will 
be a formidable work when completed, mounting five 28-pounders, sea coast 
siege guns. The work is being built of earth. There are a great many boats at 
this wharf—probably over fifty. Most of them are being loaded with troops that 
are going to Missouri. We are on board of the Des Moines, a side-wheel boat. 
Our whole regiment is aboard, and hence we ate crowded, every corner on the 
hurricane-deck, boiler-deck, and lower deck being filled. Our teams and baggage 
came up to this place by land. Took on board our baggage—the teams are com- 
ing on some other boat. 

Tuesday, { October} 7t:—Traveled from four last evening until 8 this morning, 
at which latter time we found ourselves at the wharf in front of Memphis. The 
night was very pleasant and agreeably warm, and the ride was delightful, the 
moon shining in all its brilliantcy. Passed nothing of any note until we neared 
Memphis. Here we saw the wrecks of the rebel gun boats Gen. Bragg and Jeff. 
Thompson. It will be recollected that these boats were destroyed by our fleet in 
the naval engagement just below Memphis. Most all of us went up into the city 
of Memphis. I visited Court Square in the centre of which is a marble bust of 
Gen. Jackson which is placed upon a fine block of marble upon which are several 
inscriptions. One of the latter is this “The Federal Union: it must be preserved.” 
This is the inscription the rebels tried to erase. The marks where the ruthless 
hands used the chisel upon the words “Federal” and ‘Union’ are plainly to be 
seen, and those marks will long remain as monuments of the barbarity and 
degradation which treason has brought the South to. Court Squate is a lovely 
place: it is a small park. Here there is nothing but beautiful shade and orna- 
mental treess among which are live oaks, magnolia, and evergreens. The walks 
which lead from the middle of each side and from each corner to the centre of 
the Square, and around the Square, are superb. The Green is beautiful. But the 
most cunning of all that is in the Square is the three hundred tame grey squirrels 
which amuse all visitors with their pranks. Here is where hearts are won, and 
broken hearts healed. 

To go through Memphis—that is through the business portion of the town— 
the only portion I went through—one would think that the war had not had such 
telling effects upon the place as he was ready to believe. Left Memphis at four 
this afternoon. 

Wednesday, [October] 8t:—Have been traveling since we left Memphis. This 


40 The above brigadier generals commanded divisions in the Army of the Southwest. 
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morning we passed the J. C. Swan, a fine large boat, which was fast on a sand 
bar where she has been for nearly two months. We passed Forts Pillow and 
Randolph and the C[h}ickasaw Bluffs during the night. There are a few troops 
at Fort Pillow and a Gun boat lay in the river in front of it. 

Thursday, {October} 9t%—We have not stopped since bidding adieu to Mem- 
phis, and still we are traveling, however, soon we'll be in Cairo, Ills. We passed 
Island No. 10 at eleven o'clock last night. We had a very good view of the 
place there being a bright moonlight. How anxious every soldier on the boat was 
to see the place! Nothing is now left except a few destroyed fortifications and 
the marks on trees where balls hit, to show the severe contest which was waged 
there last Spring. I was told by our pilot that there was a battery there on the 
main land, but we could not see it. We passed New Madrid at about ten last 
evening and Columbus at about five this morning. The pleasant part of our 
journey was interrupted this morning by a chilly rain. I have just been writing to 
sister Maria. Cairo is in sight. 

We arrived at Cairo at nine this a. m., and left at about four this afternoon. 
Just as we were landing at Cairo we gave three long, loud, and hearty cheers for 
Illinois, our own noble State. 

Friday, [ October} 10t—We run last night until we reached Commerce where 
on account of darkness we laid by until daylight this morning. Passed Cape 
Girardeau this morning. This is a beautiful place, it having several excellent 
buildings, among which are the Nunnery, the College, and St. Charles Hotel. Am 
still traveling, but oh, what weather, so cold and gloomy! How different it is 
from any we experienced while we were below! We all suffered a great deal last 
night, a great many of us not getting any sleep. I never saw such a set of shiver- 
ing beings. I felt as though I was peculiarly blest last night, for I was privleged 
to sleep in a state room under the Mate’s berth, on the floor. Yesterday at Cairo 
I met a good many old acquaintances who were in the 101+ III. Regt. Company 
H of that Regt. was raised at and about Franklin, Morgan Co. Ill. Several of my 
old students at Long Point and Franklin are in the company.*t 

Saturday, [October} 11t—Arrived at Sulphur Springs this morning. Un- 
loaded and camped. The weather is more pleasant to-day. A regiment goes down 
the Iron Mountain R. R. every day to Pilot Knob. Read to-day’s paper. 

Sunday, [October] 12—Wrote a letter to T. Luttrell and one to Rev. New- 
main, both of the 101*t Ill. Regt.42 Cleaned up our guns and accouterments, and 
had inspection this afternoon. The 8th Ind. went down the R. R. 

Monday, {October} 13%—Broke up camp this morning and loaded our bag- 
gage and startted for the Knob at about eleven a. m. Arrived at the old stamping 
ground a little before sunset. 


#1 Wilcox taught school in Long Point and Franklin, Illinois, before entering Illinois 
State Normal University. 


*2 William T. Luttrell, Morgan County, Illinois; Reverend Wingate J. Newman. 


